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NARRATIVE. 
Hee ae re a eT ERS a Rat a a 
For the Youth’s Companion. 


THE LOST BROTHER FOUND. 


Mrs. Leeland was awakened one morning earlier 
than usual by the cheerful notes of two wood-robins, 
who had seen fit to build themselves a nest on | 
peach tree directly under her window.—Mrs. L. had | 
often been awakened before by the merry voices of | 
this conjugal pair,—and seemed almost to think | 
they were sent there as monitors to remind her to 
be up betimes, to enjuy like them the freshness 
& beauty of the early dawn. Thatisa luxury known 
and enjoyed by few, most people preferring ‘a lit- | 
tle more sleep, and a little more slumber, a little 
more folding of the hands to sleep,’—to inhaling 
the balmy and healthful fragrance of the morning 
air. But this morning was a remarkably lovely 
one, and Mrs L was induced to walk abroad. She 
paton hastily her hat and mantie, and bent her 
steps toward a grove about a mile distant, which 
was situated on an eminence overlooking at one 
extremity a beautiful pond, and at the other the 
litle vilage of W—. 

Her feelings, naturally enthusiastic, were height- 
ened by exercise, and gave her an ardor which 
glowed in every feature of her countenance and 
seemed to tinge every object on which she looked 
or thought, with a kind of enchantment. 

In this state of mind she entered the grove; ev- 
ery tree, every leaf, every flower seemed to be like 
herself silently worshipping the Author-of their be- 

ingand her own. As she proceeded, she thought | 
she heard the sound of a human voice; but no, it | 
could not be, so early and in such aplace. She | 
paused, and listened, and heard it again. She| 











scarcely related the adventure to her husband, | 
when a gentle tap at the door announced the arri- | 
val of an early visiter.— He entered, the very same | 
man of whom Mrs. L. -had been talking.—He re- 
quested the privilege of resting himself, and added 
that he had unconsciously wandered farther from } 
the hotel than he was aware, during his morning 

walk, and had become very twnch fatigued. He | 
looked very pale and coughed very badly. When 
he had revived a little, he told them be was a stran- 
ger in the place ; but that he had long felt anxious | 
tu visit that spot before his death, and God, said | 
he, has been pleased to grant my request. I left 
America in my early youth and went to Europe | 
with an uncle, who died soon after our arrival. «| 
kind hearted clergyman, who attended this relative 
in his last moments, learned from him the destitute 
situation in which I should be left at his death, and | 
offered to take me under his care and protection as 
long as I chose to remain with him. This clergy- 


I do, I always admire the woodbine. 
What is it like? 
Al! itis lke me and my papa; dropping her 


voice as she made the comparison, sceing Mary’s 
| parents drawing near. 


{sabella, it is worth your minute inspection ; 


) trace its windings from the root upwards. 


She began to do so. It is difficult, she said, it is 


so intermixed with the branches of the Elo: aad 


| putting her hand to it she continued, I actually can- 


not distinguish it here from the lilac. O, she ex- 


claimed in an extacy of sentimental feeling, how 
like to me and my dear papa! they are like one! 


Do not stop there, Isabella, observe further. 
Oh, it now begins to be less Iixuriant; here are 


\ + : 
)a few young twining branches without support, but 


the head of the plant 1s thick, and short, and bushy. 


You perhaps do not see the reason. Observe, 


| there is above this strongly united part an evident 
| decay of both the lilac and the woodbine. 


They 


man was a widower with an only daughter, who | have twined lovingly together, but the end will be 


was the comfort and solace of his declining years. 
it would be in vain to attempt a description of this 
pure being. Suffice it to say she was beloved by 
all who knew her.-—-I asked her of her father in| 
marriage ; he consented to our union and we were | 
united on the anniversary of her seventeenth year. | 
Her father died in a few months after, like a shock | 

At! 


of corn fully ripe and gathered in its season. 


{the destruction of one or both. 
| is no sentiment or true Jove in this strict union. 
| The woodbine seeks that which is naturally need- 


Now remark, there 


ful for its own support, while its shoots are young 
and tender; but then they strenghten and thicken, 
and whilst increasing, it occupies the room necessary 
for the growth of the branch on which it hangs itself, 
till they each penetrate into the other, and a mutual 


the time I left America, I had a widowed mother | decay ensues. 


and one little sister, whom I fondly loved. Not far! 
from the period of my marriage I received a letter | 
from my mother,informing me thatshe was hourly ex- | 
pecting her own dissolution, and that it was with the | 
greatest exertion and alter many irials that she had 

succeeded in writing this information herself; but 

that she felt solicitous to leave me some token of | 


Then it is no longer like papaand me! 

Isabella, what must be done to save the life of 
these trees ? 

Untwine them. 

You cannot now, they are one. 

It should have been done sooner. 

It should ; and had the gardener been attentive, 


knew not whether to proceed, or return.—She mov- her affection, and this was all she had to give, her { he would not have suffered itto have remained so 


ed forward a few steps and heard it again; so near 


dying advice to an only son. 


She mentioned also | 


long undone. By untwisting the shoots occasion- 


that she could distinguish the words, though she | that after her death, my sister would accompany a | ally, and disengaging them when they are too close, 


neighbouring family who were going to remove to | they will strengthen of themselves, and yet remain 
lest she should disturb the devotions of one who} a new settlement. Where this settlement, was she | 


could see no living being. She feared to move, 
was evidently in prayer. Her surprise and curiosi- 
tyseemed to chain her to the spot. She listened 
with almost breathless attention to these words spo- 
keninarich, mellow, though melancholy voice. ‘O 
that this heart may overflow with renewed grati- 
tude to thee, Father of light and love, for permit- 
ting me to behold this lovely spot, which revives 
amultitude of agonizing, yet pleasing and tender 
recollections. Grant that 1 may submit in silence 
tothe afflictive dispensations of thy providence ; 
and wilt thou strengthen and encourage me a little 
longer, to continue my inquiries and my search. 
And should they eventually prove fruitless, permit 
me to return to the country I have left, to lie down 
in my last quiet sleep by the side of her whose bones 
wenow mouldering in the dust.” ‘This petition 
was followed by a sigh indicative of such deep felt 


Sorrow, that the tears started involuntarily to the | 


eyes of Mrs. L. and she was ready to rush forward 
inthe intensity of her sympathy to inquire the cause 
ofthe affliction of,the supplicant, and endeavour to 
console him. But a moment’s reflection convinced 
her of the impropriety of intruding herself upon the 
sacredness of his grief, alone as she was, a stranger, 
and in such a place. 

It was now her care to screen herself as well as 
she was able from his sight, for the sound of his 
footsteps warned her that he must necessarily pass 
‘ery near her.—She stepped cautiously behind an 
sak which stood beside her, scarcely daring to 
breathe lest she should be discovered. But to her 
great relief he passed, without being conscious that 
‘ny person was within a mile of the place. Mrs. 

-teturned by a shorter way to her home and had 





did not mention: not epecting, probably, that I 
would ever again cross the ocean. But after the 
death of my father in law, and of my beloved wife, 
who died in about a year after him, I resolved to 
visit the land of my birth, and if possible to ascer- 
tain the destination of my only surviving relative, 
my sister Ellen. I have made many inquiries, but 
as yetthey have been unavailing; and I have but 
little hope now of seeing her till I meet her in an- 
other world. Sweet would it be could she have 
been permitted to be with me in my last moments, 
but it isfall right. Here he was interrupted by a cry 
from Mrs. L. * It.is, It is my brother.” ‘Is it pos- 
sible?” said the stranger. And when a few expla- 
nations had made it certain, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Father, 





I thank thee that thou hast indeed restored to me my 
long-lost but dearly beloved sister.” 

The graves of the brother and sister are now to 
be seen, in the west part of the churh yard, in the 
little village of W—. ; twee 











THE NURSERY. 








THE WOODBINE AND THE LILAC. 
From “ The Commandment with Promise.’ 

O, stop! said Isabella, let us stop here; I am 
out of breath! O, what a delightful smell here 
is! What does it come from? O, I see, that 
beautiful woodbine which is running up that lilac 
tree. : 

Our attention being directed to this object of ad- 
miration, F took an advantage from it, saying, Ob- 
serve it well, Isabella; how it twines about the 
‘ branch that supports it. 








| 


in the kindly shelter and support of the stronger 
tree without injury to it or itself; and by pruning 
away some superabundant shoots, the health and 
Juxuriance of both will be preserved. 

But that does not now apply to me, she said, sigh- 
ing; my papa is taken away, but my heart will al- 
ways be entwined about his memory. 

Isabella, learn a lesson. Such love is idolatry, 
and the thing so loved is the idol. Your heavenly 
father perhaps designed to save you both by taking 
away one; perhaps you were each to the other an 
idol, and ‘then were you both idolators, and then 
would you each have been the destroyers of the 
other, and of yourselves. My dear girl, listen as to 
a lesson from God, with reverence and silence. 
What must be now done for the woodbine? We 
must cut down the branch of the lilac below the 
cause of the mutual disease. 

Oh do not give me such a pain at my heart ! 

Not wantonly, Isabella. There is this comfort, 
—whilst the woodbine is pteserved by this stroke, 
the lilac has a life in the root, which will make it 
spring up again. Look, my dear Isabella, to that 
blessed hope, that if your dear papa was taken a- 
way from the evil to come, and sleeps in Jesus, he 
shall rise again to eternal life. 

She fixed her eye steadfastly upon me, and I pro- 
ceeded : you have yet a mother,—see once more 
the woodbine; it grows between two lilacs; it has 
inclined all its shoots to one, and the other stands 























desolate, without the ornament of the beautiful fra- 
grant flowers which decorate the other. 

She coloured deep and her hand trembled. 

My dear child, now turn to your hitherto forgot- 
ten mother, and be willing to let the great Garden- 
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er Jead your young shoots that way, and direct 
them to your mutual comfort, and support ; be will- 
ing that ‘He should untwine you when you tend to 
idolatrous love; and teach you carefully to watch | 
your tender mother’s happiness, who never refused | 
your endearments. if 
" Our whole party had become intensely interested, | 
and there was asilence of some minutes. Atlength| 
my friend said, 
“Lcan also teach a lesson from the garden. See, | 
here is a plant which is always inclining to grow | 
crooked. and spoils the order of the shrubs. I put | 
beside it this strong stake, which | cal] Order; and 
I tie it up straight to it with these bands, which if 
call Discipline: and the plant will then lean neither | 
to one side or the other. | 
This comparison did not exactly suit the tone of | 
feeling which had been excited. The lesson was | 
good, but from being so abrupt and ill-timed, failed | 
to call forth a pleasing sympathy. A smile passed | 
over the faces of the young people, but it was not 
from the heart, and faded away into the softer ex- 
pression of intelligent conviction which had before 
animated them with deepest interest. | 
As I found by the hold which Isabella and Mary | 
again involuntarily took of my arm, that I had gain- 
ed some little interest in their feelings, I drew them 
on a little further, continuing the strain of conver- 
sation on the right-placing and direction of the 
heart’s affections, with the necessity we all have to 
watch both the spring and motive from which they 
act; and then took leave. 
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For the Youth’s Companion. 

POESY. 

“ Papa!” cried little Eben, 
think I will make a poet?” 


* Papa! don’t you 


? 


‘a manof my age. 
self entirely for prose: but a few days ago he in- 
| formed me that he could not compose a piece wor- 








— - 


ideas how to shoot,’’ I have no doubt but I might 
have made something of a writer. To be surejl now 
write occasionally, but my composition is unworthy 
Friend [**** has unfitted him- 


thy of publication. 

** All persons can rhyme,—but rhyme is not po- 
etry. Poetry is something more than merely string- 
ing a parcel of unmeaning words together. Have 
you never gone to the top of some high hill, when 
the sun was retiring from the heavens, and while the 
whole horizon was mantled with a golden hue felt 
a sensation of delight, as though you could jose 
yourself in a pleasing transport, an inexpressible 
ecstacy ; this is what I call poetry. But you can- 
not place those feelings upon paper, with good sense 
and meaning, as they can who have a peculiar tal- 
cut for doing so. ‘The sentiment must be felt or 
it is not poetry.” 

“Then papa, I shall never be a poet.” 

“‘ But, you may become a good prose writer. 
Take my advice, and never think of writing poet- 
ry, at least till you are much older. Were | a good 
prose writer, 1 would not exchange talents with the 
most celebrated living poet.” 

“Poetry by many is not read with so great an 
interest as good prosaic productions; nor dol think 
it so beneficial. Although | ama great admirer 
of poetry, I think if one half of our poets were to 
give their attention wholly to prose, it would be 
more advantageous to them, and better for mankind 
in general. 1 would not discourage any who have 
a real talent for poesy ;—but I think great numbers 
labor long and hard to gain a poet’s name, who have 
not a spark of poetic feeling within them, and early 
die the victims of despair—leaving the world un- 
benelitted by their lives, and friends to mourn their 
premature decay.” 

**] will not try to rhyme again, until I can write 














“Why child, how can I tell 


“ Just let me read this, pa, and then you can| 


tell,” said Eben unrolling a slip of paper. — 
‘* What have you there, child !—something that 
you have written yourself?” 


quite well upon any common subject, and am sure 
; What I have a talent for.” 

‘“* When [ advise you, child, I do it for your good ; 
and by obeying me, I think you will find it for your 
advantage. It pleases me to see you so diligent in 


) 
} 





‘“ Yes sir!’ 

“hen I shall listen with uncommon attention ; 
of course it must be good, coming from such a 
source,” said his father, smiling. ; 

“ I don’t care what you think of it; I will read it: 
GOD. 


1 see him in the sea, 
When the bright sun looks down 

On eddies curling playfally, 
Beneath the high rock’s frown. 

I see him in the morn 
When darkness flies away, 

And the damp mists of night are gone 
To welcome in the day. 

I see him in the cloud 
When lurid lightnings fly, 

And awful thunders, deep and loud 
Are rolling through the sky :— 

Now what do you think of it, papa?” 

“ Why it is pretty well; very good, for your age 
——but [think it would be more for your advantage 
when you have leisure, to write prose, and prose 
only ; and should you have a talent for poetry, when 
you can write good prose, cultivate the talent then, 
but not before. I have seen the pernicious effects 


in young people who have attempted to write po-) 


etry, and it has been of injury to myself. Before 


I could sensibly place three lines together, [ thought 
I could write poetry ; and continued to make rhymes 


and nothing but rhymes for upwards of two years. 
‘Then I shewed my pieces to no one, excepting an 


intimate friend, who like myself thought he was a 
The book in which we occasionally 
And to give you 
some idea of our poetic powers, I will repeat one 
The 
piece was written on the death of two young persons: 


poet also. 
wrote our thoughts, I still retain. 


stanza, which we thought was admirable. 


They lived on earth as friends— 
As friends they died ;— 
And where the willow sofily bends 
The marble tomb to hide, 


Thagpleep in silence, side by side. 


Had we an expérienced person to teach our ‘ young 


‘intellectual pursuits; but do not pay so much atten- 
ition to your studies as to draw off your affections 
|from God, Spend some part of each day in read- 
ing the Scriptures and in prayer, and should you 
at any time be under the necessity of infringing 
upon the hours set apart for particular occupations, 
I beg you not to shorten the season for serious medi- 


tations and communion with God.” D. C. C. 
Portland. 











THE SABBATH SCHOOL... 





rom the Sabbath School Treasury. 
ANOTHER REVIVAL IN A SABBATH SCHOOL. 
: WILLINGTON, (Conn.) AuG. 19, 1830. 
The Baptist Church in this place was organized 
in December, 1828. - The Sabbath School connect- 
ed with it, was commenced about the time that I 
‘accepted the invitation to the pastoral office, a little 
{more than a year ago. The revival began in the 
{month of August. For a short time it was princi- 
| pally confined to adults. It then prevailed several 
| weeks almost exclusively among the children in our 
Sabbath School. In November, four little girls, 
aged thirteen, ten, and nine, were baptized upon 
profession of their faith—The other child- 
ren of the Sabbath school were present at the wa- 
ter-side to witness the solemn scene; and as many 
as five or six of them were By that means awakened 
to a sense of their sinful state, and found no peace 
till they believed on the Lord Jesus Christ. The 
oldest of these children was awakened by reading 
on the back of a printed Sabbath school ticket the 

lines of Dr. Watts— 

. ‘© Broad is the road that leads to death, 

And thousands walk together there,” 
After reading, she began to reflect upon her own 
course, and was soon convinecd that she was walk- 
ing in the ‘‘ road to death.” She retired to pray, 
which she continued to do many times a day, till 











ee 


were directed into the “ narrow way” of wisdom 
Another of the above four was awakened in the fo}. 
lowing manner. Her parents had never made a 
public profession of religion, though they had jp. 
dulged a hope for several years. One day, afier 
being visited by their pastor, who had faithfully en- 
deavoured to lead them in the way of their duty, her 
father called his little family together, confessed his 
backslidings, took up his cross, and prayed for the 
first time in theit presence. ‘This prayer imade 
such an impression on the mind of his daughter 
that from that day she set her heart to seek the 
Lord, and soon after found peace in believing. 
Her parents as well as herself are now members 
of the church. ; 
The work remained in the Sabbath school ti}] a. 
bout the middle of December, when it was again 
visible among the middle-aged and aged part of the 
congregation. Its progress was gradual ti'l the 
20th of December, when it became more powerfu! 
in its influence than the oldest Christians recollect. 
ed ever to have seen. It now prevailed in the 
Presbyterian Church also, and very soon, in every 
neighbourhood in the town. Some of the youth in 
every district school, were the subjects of renew. 
ing grace. In one school, the teacher and fifteen 
of his scholars, in the space of one week, were 
brought to rejoice in the truth. The children in 
this and other schools, who were previous!y vain, 
and tho’tless about their souls, were now delighted 
to have their instructer pray with them every day, 
In some of theschools the children, instead of spend- 
ing their intermission in play, met in some neigh- 
bouring house and employed the time in prayer, 
singing, and religious conversation. The revival 
continued through the winter and a part of the 
spring, since which it has mostly subsided. Since 
it commenced, fifty three of the youth and child. 
ren belonging to our Sabbath school have been bap- 
ized and added tothe church. Thus far they have 
adorned their profession. The whole number added 
tothe church is 116. By baptism, 102, and by let- 
ter, 14. The number added to the Presbvterian 
Church, under the care of Rev. Francis Wood, is 
48. By profession, 43, and by letter, 5. Of these, 
twenty-five belong to their Sabbath school. This 
makes no less than seventy-eight Sabbath school 
scholars in this town, that have made a profession 
within eight months. 

Our Sabbath school now contains 130 youth and 
children. It was continued through the Jast wine 
ier. When I first proposed that measure, nearly 
all the teachers and friends thought that it was in- 
practicable. It was therefore referred to the child- 
ren, who unanimously voted to attend, if their teach- 
ers would. The sight of the whole school rising up 
from the impulse of their own feelings to vote fori, 
had such an influence upon the teachers, that they 
very cheerfully engaged to go on with their classes. 
So the experiment was made, and it succeeded be- 
yond our expectations. You can imagine, Sit, 
more easily than I can describe, our present feel- 
ings, when we look bagk to that decision, and then 
realize what wonders of grace were wrought in she 
school during the winter: We observe the Sabbath 
school concert on the second Monday in the month. 

Yours respectfully, Samuev S, Mauwery. 


———————— 
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From the Columbian Siar. 
DO NOT TOUCH IT. 


One of the greatest difficulties in bringing up 
young persons into good habits, is that of convil- 
cing them of the necessity of constantly watching 
over themselves, so as to avoid the beginings of evil. 
A child can scarcely be brought to understand, 
how one little fault passed over can bring about 
great sin; yet nothing is more certain than the 
fact, that this is taking place continually. I dare 
say, my young friends, that your parents, and teach 
ers, and preachers have each and all of them, tried 
to convince you of this; but children require to 
told of the same thing over and over again. 1 here 
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on this subject, there can be no harm if I should 
trv too. 





his own mind, “solong as I can have such fare as 


| this, I do not care a fig about the dish in the mid- 
{ remember once some children thoughtlessly | dle of the table.” 


setting fire toa furze-bush: in five minutes the fire! When he had satisfied his hunger, and tasted of 


spread to another bush, and soon some hundreds of | almost every dish, he looked at the cup in the mid- 


furze-bushes were in flames; the farmers around 
had enough to do to prevent their hay-ricks and 
corn-stacks from being burnt to the ground. _ 
{ remember, too, some mischievous boys making 
a hole through the bank ofa large pond ; at first the 
water ran out in a very little stream, but, svon af- 
ter, the hole got wider, and the water came through 
it, faster and faster ; at last the bank gave way, and 
the water rushed in a flood over an adjoining field, 
and did great mischief. 
Now,as it was with the furze-bush, and the hole in 
the bank of the pond, so it is with every sin, if it be 
uot stopped at once, it will increase in strength, 
until no one can tell what mischief it may occasion. 
Children! you have the seeds of sin in your 
hearts; and when you consider for 4 moment that 
though an acorn be small, yet it will grow into a 
large oak tree; you will perceive how wise it is to 
take care that your acorn-sins do not become oak- 
tree-sins; you will see how necessary it 1s to root 
them out before they get so-'strong and sturdy, as to 
defy every effort to remove them. 
 O Lord of grace and glory! deign 
“ Our help and strength to be ; 
<* Nor let the seed of sin become 
‘*‘A wide and spreading tree”’ 
A child should not only tremble at the thought 
of committing a dreadful crime, but at the sin also, 
however small it may appear, that may lead to a 
dreadful crime: many a child, by forming an ac- 
quaintance with a bad companion, has been led by 
degrees into all evil. At first, perhaps, he has 
broken the Sabbath; then learned to drink, to 
curse, and to swear; afterwards to rob, and, at last, 
: tomurder; until a guilty life has been closed by a 





























shameful death. To avoid these things, make up 
" your minds, when you see that which is evil, how- 
of ever trifling it may be, to have nothing to do with 
0 BB it: do not touch it. 
” You must not suppose that you can deceive once 
e, without deceiving again, You must not think that 
“ you can tell one untruth, without telling another. 
“ If you begin to do evil, you will go on to do it; un- 
- less the grace of God prevent you. If you were to 
get into a boat on a river, yon might only intend to 
nd goa few yards; bat when once you were upon the 
- stream, it might take you and the boat perhaps ma- 
ly ny miles. I recollect reading of a boy who was, 
- contrary to his father’s orders, amusing himself with 
il a boat, and who did not see his danger till borne 
ich to the edge of a waterfall, down which he was ta- 
3? ken and killed. 
ae, Sin islike pitch, it will not only cling to you if 
they you handle it,tbut it will defile you, if you only 
0" BB touch it. Set your faces against it, in whatever 
| be- shape it may appear. ; 
Si, Iremember hearing a tale on this subject. A 
feel poor man, who was employed in digging, every now 
then and then left off his labor and said alond, as he 
n she leaned on his spade, “Oh, Adam! Adam!” It 
pbath chanced that a rich man for whom he was working 
nth. passed by, and heard him. The rich man asked 
- why he so frequently called upon Adam? “ Oh!” 
—= sid the poor man, ** I ery out, Oh! Adam! Adam! 
tnd much reason have I to do so, for had not Adam, 
—= f@ the father of us all, been so foolish as to eat the 
Bur. forbidden fruit, I should not now be thus obliged 
oget my bread by the sweat of my brow. Had I 
ing Up nin his place I would have had nothing to do 








With the forbidden fruit. 
touched it.” 

A short time after, the rich man sent for the poor 
man, and taking him into a room where a sump- 
uous table was spread over with dainties, he told 
timto set down and eat his fill. “ Every day,” 
‘tid he, “ you may return and do the same, on con- 
tition that you will not eat of the dish that is cov- 
tedover in the middle of the table; but if you 
en touch that, you shall return here no more.” 

his rich man went away, and the poor man, left 
“himself, began to eat of the dainties, thinking in 
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dle, and felt that he should like very well to know 
what was under it. Notthat he had any wish to 
eat of it, whatever it might be, for he had taken 
enough already, but he wanted sadly to look at it ; 
if he could only know what it was, he would be 
satisfied. 

From the moment this desire entered into his 
heart, it got stronger and stronger. He remember- 
ed, however, that he was forbidden to touch the 
dish, and so he sat looking at the cover in a very 
discontented spirit. ; : 

Whenever a person, about to commit a sin, be- 
gins to reason upon it, instead of going directly a- 
way from the temptation, he is pretty sure to find 
out some way of committing the sin, and justifying, 
or excusing himself. ‘The poor man looked towards 
the middle of the table until the thought struck him, 
that though he was forbidden to touch the dish, he 
had not been forbidden to touch the cover which 
was placed over it, there could be no harm in doing 
that: besides, it was impossible that any one could 
ever know that he had touched it. One single peep, 
then, he was determined to have, so he gently lif- 
ted up one side of the cover, when, to his dismay, 
out ran a mouse. 

In vain he endeavored to catch the little crea- 
ture, for it was too nimble for him, and hid itself, 
first behind one dish, and then behind another. He 
tried again, and again, to lay hold of the mouse, 
until, in the confusion, he knocked down a dish 
upon the floor. The noise of the broken dish 
brought in the rich man, who immediately dismis- 
sed the poor man from his house for ever, ‘* Go!” 


said he, ‘and return again to your labor, and ne- 


ver more complain of Adam for eating the forbidden 
fruit. When you think of Adam, and of the tree 
in the middle of the garden; think also of yourself, 
and of the dish in the middle of the table.” 

I believe that many of us, like the poor man, are 
apt to think more of the errors of others, than we 
do ofour own; but let us Jearn from him not to ven- 
ture a little way in disobedience, lest we go further 
than we intended, and meet with our deserved re- 
ward. Never mind how trifling sin may appear ; 
it is still sin, therefore let it alone ; do not touch it! 

Many of you may remember that when Moses 
went up into Mount Sinai, the children of Israel 
were not allowed to go with him. God did not tell 
them they might go half way up the mount, or a 
little way up, or even within the borders of it; no 
he told them not to touch it. ‘* Whosoever toucheth 
the mount shall be surely put to death.” 

Oh! ifwe could but shrink back from evilas we 
do from an adder or a toad: if we would not only 
refrain from going near it,but not allow it to come 
near us; how many sins should we avoid, and how 
many sorrows should we escape ? 

Sin is the source of all the unhappiness that we 
see around us. If you would but determine, not in 
your own strength, but in the strength of your Lord 


and Saviour, to hate sin with a perfect hatred ; if 


you would but determine never to touch it ; you 
would be happier than ifall the gold and silver in 
the world was given youto enjoy. Think of this 
and pray for the Holy Spirit’s influence to teach 
you to hate every sin, to keep at the greatest possi- 


ble distance from it, and to enable you to cleave 


unto the Lord with purpose of heart. 
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GEESE. 


The Gray Goose may be rendered very tame, 
and it is capable of feeling great affection for those 
I will tell you a story that will 
show you this, and that these birds are neither shy, 
like the Snow-Geese of Hudson’s Bay, nor silly, 


who are kind to it. 


like those of Siberia, 


There was once a gentleman who lived in France; 


he was called the Count de Buffon, and he was re 


markably fond of observing the characters and man- 
ners of different animals. I believe his friends 
could not please him much better than by te!ling 
him true stories of any animal they happened to 
meet with. A gentleman who kept geese one day 
related the following story to the Count: 

In my flock of Geese I had two ganders, who 
were often striving to rule each other : one of them 
was gray, and the other white. The gray gander 
was much stronger than the other; and I believe 
that one day would have quite killed him, if I had 
not been induced by the noise they were making to 
go to the bottom of the garden, where I happily 
arrived in time to rescue poor Jacquot (for that was 
the name given to the white gander) from the gripe 
of his enemy. Jacquot was very grateful for my 
help, and soon became much attached to me. 

One day I was going to a wood about a mile and 
a half distant, and as I passed through the park in my 
Way to it, my friend Jacquot followed me very fa- 
miliarly, till I came to an ice-house atthe extrenyi- 
ty ofthe enclosure. Here we parted. I shut Jac- 
quot into the park, and pursued my walk alone. 

When he saw himself separated from me, he be- 
gan to make a strange noise. Still I went on, and 
when I had gone about half a mile, I heard some- 
thing heavy flying, and turning round, I saw poor 
Jacquot almost close to me. He followed me all 
the way, sometimes flving and sometimes walking. 
He would get before me, and stop where the path 
separated, in order to see which way I was going. 
The walk was a very long one, and I was gone 
many hours ; but still Jacquot followed me through 
all the windings of the wood, without seeming 
tired. 

Another time I was at the house of a friend, and 
as Jacquot happened to be passing the window, he 
heard my voice. The door of the house was open 
he came in; ascended the stairs; and, to the no 


| small alarm of the family, entered the room in which 


we were sitting, uttering loud cries of joy. 

You have seen a dog Jeading a poor blind man 
by a string, and were very much pleased.with the 
care he took to guide him safely. I have read, 
that in a village in Germany, a blind old woman 
was led to church, every Sunday, by a gander, who 
used to take hold of her gown with his bill: when 
he had safely conducted the poor woman to her 
seat he would go back to the church-yard and 
graze there till service was over. When he saw 
the people coming out of church, he went back to 
his blind mistress, and led her safely home. One 
day a gentleman called at the woman’s house, and, 
when he found that she was gone out, he told her 
daughter that he was very much surprised at her 
mother’s being abroad. “Oh! Sir,” said the girl, 
““we are not afraid of trusting her out, for the 
gander is with her.” —Children’s Friend. 











HISTORY. 
From the Kentucky Argus. 
A FRONTIER INCIDENT. 

Some time in the spring of the year 1815, Samue! 
Cecil, residing on StationCamp Creek, then thought 
to be in Wayne County, Kentucky, (but now Ten- 
nessec) was absent in the mountains,his wife, being 
out of meal, started to a neighbour’s to borrow some, 
but first securely closing and barring the door, 
leaving three young children in the house, the old- 
est a girl, and two youngest boys, for safety during 
her absence. She took two of the oldest children 
with her to help her carry the meal, and bear her 
company. Shortly after her departure her husband 
returned, unbarred the door, and being warm and 
fatigued laid down, and fell asleep. The three 
young children getting at liberty, pursued the track 
of their mother. She shortly returned, found her 
husband at home fast asleep, and the children mis- 
sing ; she awoke her husbarid and informed him 
of the circumstances, they immediately pursued the 
track of the children, followed them to the crossing 
of Station Camp Creek, but could make no discay- 
ery. The neighbours in this thin settled part of 
the country being informed of the circumstance, 
united in the hunt for nights and days; the waters, 
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eddies, and drifts, the mountains, cliffs, and vallies, 
were all explored and searched by the mother, fath- 
er and neighbours, but all in vain. The bereaved 
parents were almost inconsolable. At one ume 
they thought the children, in attempting to cross 
the stream, were drowned, and had drifted ; then, 
that some ravenous beast had devoured them; at 
another time, that they had perished with hunger, 


friends ; for ‘* Abram was very rich in cattle, in sil-| er small and extremely thin, scarcely worth cook- 
ver, and in gold.” “ Lot also, who went with|ing. He had previously resolved, that if he killed 
Abram, had flocks, and herds, and tents. And | two geese, he would send one of them to a poor 
the land was not able to bear them, that they might | widow of the neighborhood with a family of small 
dwell together; fur their substance was great, so|children. He carried them home, and directed 
that they could not dwell together.” We need not | his housekeeper to pull off their feathers and send 
wonder, under these circumstances, that there was | the fat one to the widow. The housekeeper was 
some dispute among the members of their families. | very much surprised that he did not keep the best 


cold, and thirst; or that;some skulking Indians | So we are told there was. “ There was a strife | goose himself, especially as his own family were al- 
might have stolen or kidnapped them—but all was | between the herdsmen of Abram’s cattle and the | so poor and in want of food at that very time. But 


mystery and uncertainty, with the grieving parents 
aud anxious neighbors. 


About eight or ten days past, the oldest boy of | best wells to give them water. One party said, 


the three children, now a young man, presenting 
himself at home before his parents, announced his 


herdsmen of Lot’s cattle ;” both parties wanted the | Mr. Moody would not hearken to her objections, 
best pastures to feed their own flocks, and the | and the poor one was kept fog his own table, while 
the large fat one was senc to the widow, and made 
This field is ours; and the other, No, it is ours, | her heart glad that she had food to give her hungry 


;and you must push off and drive your cattle to an-| children. Mr. Moody did not say, f will have the 


name, and told the circumstances. Imagine to | other place, and so ‘‘there was strife” between | best, and the lean bird is good enough for the wid- 


yourselves how lost in astonishment and anxious | them. 


feelings were the parents; they listened with eager 
ear to hear of the other two. When kidnapped, he 
was only four years old, and could tell but lit- 
tle of the circumstances; all he knew was, that 
seven of the Cherokee Indians came across them, 
and took him and his sister and younger brother, 
and bore them off; that the youngest brother un- 
able to bear the fatigues, and for want of milk or 
proper fuod, perished on the road ; that they were 
taken to the Indian country, thence carried to the 
Arkansas, beyond the Mississippi. From his sis- 
ter he learnt his name, and something of the coun- 
try from whence they were taken, and by enquiries, 
had been enabled to reach his father’s and mother’s 
house. Ilis sister was living, and was married a 
few days before his departure to a Spaniard, a 
great ways off. R. Garri. 
Monticeiio, Ave. 20, 18389. 


‘There are a great many men who, in such|ow. He knew that God had given him both; and 
‘a case as this, would have taken part with their | was ready to distribute to the wants of another, as 
| servants and gone to quarrelling too. But Abram/ well as to receive the blessing himself. He did 
jand Lot did not do so. They were more kind to| not feel willing to be a selfish being, craving all 
each other, and settled the dispute in a more peace- | he could lay his hands on, and throwing only the 
able way. As Lot was the younger man and a{crumbs of his table to them who have no helper, 
nephew to Abram, it would seem proper that he | [le showed the spirit of Christ, who, though he was 
should yield to his uncle, and first propose some | rich, became poor, that we through his poverty 
terms of agreement. Whether he thought of do-| might be made rich. He doubtless felt happy in 
ing so or not, we cannot tell. We only know that | his own mind, when he had given food to the hun- 
Abram spoke first, and did it in such a kind and| gry; and proved the truth of that saying of our 
tender. way that Lot immediately agreed to it.| Lord Jesus Christ, ‘‘ It is more blessed to give than 
** And Abram said unto Lot, let there be no strife,|to receive.” How much happier the world would 











I pray thee, between me and thee, and between 


ren. 





Is not the whole land before thee ? 


my herdsmen and thy herdsmen ; for we are breth- 
Separate 
i thyself, 1 pray thee, from me; if thou wilt take the 
left hand, then will I goto the right; or if thou 


be, if we all, whether men, or women, or children, 
had the spirit of father Moody; or rather if the 
same mind were in us which is also in Christ Jesus, 
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depart to the right hand, then I will go to the left.” 
<C> | Lot took his choice accordingly and fixed his res- 
SINGULAR CIRCUMSTANCE, |idence, Abram went the other way, as he had prom- 
A short time since, a sister'and a brother met] ised; and they separated themselves the one from 
together in this city, after a separation of 22 years, | the other. Abram was abundantly blessed imme- 
during which time neither of them had ever heard | diately after, and received the promise that God 
from the other! ‘The parents of these persons and | would give the whole country round about, to him 
another daughter, had been inhabitants of Philadel-| and to his children forever. It is true Lot was 
phia, and died in thatcity in 1807. In conse-| tried and afflicted in the place where he chose to 
quence of the embarrassed state in which they left! dwell; and at last was brought out of it by the 
their circumstances, the surviving relatives found | rich goodness of God, that it might be destroyed 
it necessary to separate the children, who were| by fire fromheaven. But Lot was not punished 
then very young. ‘I'wo relatives of the mother | for making such a peaceable agreement with his 
took the two female children to a distant part of| uncle. Ilis sin was, covetinga goodly plain for 
the country, and the boy was taken by a friend of | his place of residence, and not considering that it 
the father, to a distance from the two females.| would expose him to temptation, on account of the 
All three lived and grew up; and each was aware | wickedness of his neighbors. It was wrong for 
of the fact that a fraternal degree of kindred bound | him to go to live among the ungodly, for the sake 
all, although the females knew not their broth-| of having good land; but it was not wrong to agree 
er’s abode nor he theirs. One sister now resides}! peaceably with Abram to separate from each other 
in Ohio; the other has lived a considerable time and avoid contentions. 
in this city, where she is happily married. About} We sce in this instance how easy it is to appease 
two years since the brother came to reside in this | anger and settle disputes, when people are disposed 
city, and continues to work at his trade; during} to peace and will use kind words. Abram spoke 
six months his sister lived next door to the house | affectionately to Lot, and Lot made peace with him 
in which he still boards. The sister had many |atonce; and they had only to go different ways, to 
fruitless searches for him, and even went some | make peace and liveas brethren. ‘ Let there be no 
time since to Philadelphia to endeavor to fiad | strife between us,” said Abram, “ for we are breth- 
some account of him, but without effect. Finally |ren.” See what a reason he assizned, why they 
she some days since heard his name mentioned | should not quarrel—we'are brethren, and ought to 

















casually in conversation, and a presentiment, real! live in peace. ‘They were not own brothers, child- | 
or imaginary, struck her that he was “the long! ren of the same parents. Abram only meant that | 
sought for one.” She proceeded to her old neigh-|they were near relatives, and companions, and 
bor’s house and waited till the young man came | friends. Whenever any two persons seem to have 
home from work, anda scene of mutual recognition | any occasion to dispute, and begin to talk about 
led toa pleasure more difficult to describe than | mem and tuum and use other hard words, it is time 
imagine, after a separation of relatives so closely | they should inquire if they are not brethren. And 
allied during a period so long.—N. Y. Courier. if they are brothers, or neighbors, or only fellow 
- mortals, they are too nearly related tocontend and 
wrangle. It is a shame and a sin for ry persons 
aoe to fight, who are soon to be tenants of the grave, 
ne MEUM AND TUUM.—[Concluded.] and who in a short time will stand together before 
_ There is a beautiful and affecting instance of | the judgment seat of Christ. Such guilt may be 
forbearance and condescension, recorded in the | avoided, if people will ‘love one another with a 
thirteenth chapter of Genesis. It is in the con-| pure heart fervently,” and if all will imitate the 
duct of Abram, afterwards called Abraham the fa- example of faithful Abraham. ; 
ther of the faithful, towards his nephew Tot. It| The example of * Father Moody,” as he used to 
was after Abram went upjout of Egypt, where he | be called, is well worthy of being told to children. 
had been residing, with his family and his flocks, | He was a godly minister of York, in the former 
when Lot went with him into the south. Now 


. province, now state, of Maine; a man of great faith 
when these two men were looking out for places to 
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egg , and charity. Atacertain time he was out with 
settle in, it was not very convenient for them to 


his gun, and brought down two wild geese. It 
reside close together, although they were good happened that one was large and very fat; the oth- 


THE SABBATH SCHOOL. 
°Twas Sabbath morn. I crossed the dewy lawn, 
Which glistened as it were a hed of pearls. 

The every wild-tlower that anon I met, 
Breathe:! forth a bland perfume, as ’twere incense 
Offered unto God. The little rillet, 
From the neighbouring sylvan height descending 
In wild meanderings, struck the notes of praise, 
In light reverberatory swells, as oft 
The chrystal waters plashed its pigmy banks. 
The echoing carol of the birds—as ’twere 
The talisman of songs angelic, made 
My heart-strings vibrate. ‘Though in a strange land, 
Earth seemed to me a paradise. Nature 
In all the varied forms presented, sang 
In strains of eloquence the praise of God ! 
Onward I went. I saw a little band 
Clad neatly, coming o0’er the lea. Curious, 
To know the object.of their mission, I 
With quickened step, my course directed toward 
The youthful throng. But ere [ reached them, they 
Had to the village school-house entered in, ‘ 
Where they were wont each Sabbath-day to meet, 
To learn the law of God and list the Gospel. 
I followed them. And as I entered in 
Amidst the solemn silence of the place, 
A voice proclaimed out of the Book of God— 
«© Thy testimonies Lord, are very sure: 
Holiness becomes thy house forever.” 
The assembly knelt. The fervent prayer as ’twere 
The priestly offering of the man of God, 
Ascended in behalf of his sweet charge, 
Who, with hands clasped as if withheld from aught 
Ofearth, to grasp the horns of God’s own altar, 
And eyelids closed upon the things of time— 
Their mental eyes on views celestial fixed— 
In accents simple yet devout sent forth 
A suitable response, ‘* Amen, Amen.”? 
Methought I heard a voice angelic say— 
‘© Put off thy shoes from off thy feet,—for lo! 
The place whereon thou stand’st is holy ground.” 
And then a heavenly order did pervade 
The place, throughout the simple recital 
Of God’s own testimony of his Son,— 
«In him I am well pleased,”’ (although Christ doth 
Declare himself to be God’s equal Son; 
Sure such testimony is resistless— 
He is the very God!) Each little mind 
Seemed to receive the impress of the truths 
It uttered. The teachers’ comtenances— = * 
Beaming with holy cheerfulness—their brows 
Haloed with glory to the Lord, whose sheen 
Was there concentred from those infant hearts,— 
Betrayed hearts gladdened in a cause, in which 
Angelic interest ever on the alert 
To note its progress, strikes up chorusses, 
Whose thrillings echo through Heaven’s wide domain 
At every triumph ;— e’en Eternal Truth. 
Then rose the simple strains of melody 
Whose thrilling power e’en touched my inmost soul. 
Methought I were transported e’en to Heaven. 
But suddenly an angel’s whisper warned,— 
*¢‘ This is not Heaven, know thou, O man! the bliss 
That waits the faithful of these worshippers, 
In Heaven, is not conceived by man. 
Still, tis none other than the House of God— 
The very Gate of Heaven !” 
Boston, Oct. 15th, 1830. 


w. A. B 
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